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MATRIMONY MADE EASY. 


Tue present is an age of true wonders, and for that 
reason it is likewise an age of impudent deceptions: it 
is an age of extraordinary knowledge, and therefore of 
marvellous ignorance: an age of daring scepticism, and 
consequently of blind credulity. Nothing is too diffi- 
cult for ingenuity to accomplish ; and hollow preten- 
sion may therefore go as far as it pleases. If the once 
famous seven-league boots toil after us in» upon 
the road; if we in Edinburgh converse evening 
with a friend in London, and, in compliance with his 
invitation, go and breakfast with him to-morrow morn- 

ing in Piccadilly—why not trust in the ears that hear 
the grass grow, or in any of the other marvels of what, 
in the days of our youthful inexperience, we called 
romance? The true and the false are so much jumbled 
together, and resemble each other so closely, that it is 
no wonder we cannot tell the difference. If one pro- 
fessor of the healing art is able to amputate a limb 
without causing the slightest pain, are we to disbelieve 
another who pretends merely to dissolve a bunion on 
the foot for thirteenpence-halfpenny ? 

Although impossibilities, however, have become com- 
monplace facts, and nothing remains ridiculous but 
ridicule, there are some pretensions which would puzzle 
a modern owl; and one of these we shall now take the 
liberty of examining, more especially since a brother 
contributor was disappointed on a former occasion in 
obtaining the advertised recipe.* We are not to be 
moved from the performance of this duty by the fact— 
although we mention it here as a matter of justice— 
that the professor in question (they are all professors) 
has liberally dropped the odd halfpenny, and charges 
no more than thirteenpence—which is twopence less 
than Sir John Falstaff’s share in the robbery committed 
by Pistol. Giving him due credit for this moderation, 
we proceed to say that our professor’s arcanum is 
described in the heading of his advertisement— 


MATRIMONY MADE EASY, OR HOW TO WIN A LOVER; 


and that this is no presuming title for an announce- 
ment which promises, for the moderate sum we have 
mentioned, ‘ plain directions to enable ladies or gentle- 
men to win the devoted affections of as many of the 
opposite sex as their hearts may desire.’ It might be 
supposed that there is something Bluebeardish and 
unconscionable in this offer ; but we must recollect that 
a recipe, if worth anything, does not lose its virtue for 
being once used. The same process which acts upon 
one set of devoted affections will of course serve for any 
number of scores or thousands that may be coveted by 


* See ‘ A Last Breach of Confidence,’ in No, 349. 


the liberal heart which has parted with thirteenpence 
for the purpose. 

Of the process, we are told that it is perfectly simple, 
but captivating and enthralling to a remarkable de- 
gree. Under its influence anybody and everybody 
may be married ‘ irrespective of age, appearance, or 
position’—that is, however old, ugly, poor, or mean; 
they may be married too, if they so will, even to the 
most fickle or cold-hearted; ‘ and last, though not 
least,’ the process may be gone through ‘ with such 
ease and delicacy that detection is impossible.’ Setting 
the science of the thing aside, there can be nothing, we 
think, more finely poetical than this conception ; and 
certainly nothing more consolatory to that sensitive 
timidity which shrinks from aiming at the love it 
would die to obtain. How many men there be, how 
many women, who carry with them through years a 
secret preference, which is the one fact in their his- 
tory, and which is buried with them in their grave! If 
these men, if these women, could only come by such a 
thirteen-pennyworth! Many, too, feel an attraction 
that might seem magical for an utter stranger. They 
fancy they recognise features their eyes never looked 
upon in this world before; and they take refuge from 
the thrilling uncertainties that haunt them’in the 
dream of a former state of existence which has trans- 
mitted its sympathies, and even its shadowy memories 
to the present. These anonymous phantoms have been 
alluded to by a poet, but more in their material than 
psychological character :— 

* One of those forms that flit by us when we 

Are young, and fix our eyes on every face ; 

And oh! the loveliness at times we see, 

The momentary gliding, the soft grace, 

The youth, the bloom, the beauty, which agree 

In many a nameless being we retrace, 

Whose course and home we know not, nor shall know— 

Like the lost Pleiad, seen no more below !’ 


Now, if we could only follow such shapes to their 
sublunary abode—if we could only awaken in their 
bosom the sympathy that burns in ours—if we could 
only make the recognition mutual, and renew the 
intercommunion which has perhaps been suspended 


for a thousand years—would not that be worth | 


thirteenpence ? 
But how to realise an object like this? Speak, 
dumb professor! and 
‘A round unvarnished tale deliver 
Of your whole course of love: what drugs, what charms, 
What conjuration, and what mighty magic’ 
you employ to bring about such admirable results! 
Or not more probable that our powcr is 
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philosopher who works upon the mind through its 
every-day feelings, and is only different from other 
men by the art with which he employs common agents 
to bring about a marvellous object? Is it not to him 
the father of Hermia speaks ?— 


* Thou, Lysander, thou hast her rhymes, 
with my child : 

Thea hast by moonlight at her window sung, 
With feigning voice, verses of feigning love ; 
And stolen the impression of her fantasy 
With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gauds, conceits, 
Knacks, trifles, nosegays, 
Of strong prevailment in unhardened youth!’ 

We feel, however, that we are perhaps trifling with 
hearts which cannot bear such rough handling—that 
we are sending through the entire community a thrill 
of expectation which it is our destiny to disappoint. 
Let us say, then, without tampering further with so 
delicate a subject, that the Professor of Matrimony is 
— But stay: we shall first mention what he does. 
He does not furnish a love-powder, or a talisman, or a 
perfume, or a salve, or a potion, or a phial of vapour, 
or a sealed packet of electricity, All he gives for your 
money is two superficial inches of pamphlet, containing 
little more than one of our columns of letter-press ; and 


speaking, 

of entering the matrimonial state ; wy 
hundreds of thousands who wear out a lonely and 

miserable existence as old maids and bachelors, it 
becomes quite evident that there is wrong 
in the existing state of society which debars so many 
respectable persons from marital felicity; and the 
cause, as well as the remedy, for all these disappoint- 


and yet im people ; just such a scheme as 
would be upon by them to soothe 


‘The nympholepsy of some fond despair ;’ 


and yet just such a scheme as in they would 
turn from with a sensitive flush. Yes; a matrimonial 
agency is wanted, but it wont do in England: and the 
reason it wont do is, that it is wanted. The same pride 
and reserve that make it a desideratum in theory, are 
fatal to its success in experiment. 

The case is different in France, and so are the social 
character and manners of the people. In good society 
there, when a love-match takes place at all, it is the 
result of some comparatively rare coincidence. The 
choice of the parents and that of the young people 
happen to coingide: and if it turned out otherwise, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the lady would 
yield to duty—which in this instance, as in numerous 
others, means custom. In the hundredth case—that of 
disobedience—the misconduct of the daughter would 
not only be looked upon by her acquaintances as 
unfilial, but indelicate ; and it is not uncommon for a 
Frenchwoman to boast, that although, if left to her 
own inclinations, she would have made quite a diffe- 
rent choice, still she had been too well brought up to 
refuse the happy man her friends recommended. In 
the midst of marriages like these, in which Love, how- 
ever welcome he may be, merely in accidentally 


part | when he comes at all, it is not surprising to find the 


French Hymen opening a shop upon the Boulevards 
for providing husbands and wives to order. There is 
in Paris at least one great establishment of the kind, 
where candidates for matrimonial honours may com- 
pare their qualifications with those of numerous others 
of the opposite sex—all registered in a _business- 
like way—and make their election accordingly. We 
do not know whether the agents perform their spirit- 
ing in such a ‘style of fascination’ that the result is 
always fortunate; but at anyrate, if disappointed in 
one quarter, the aspirant may have recourse to another 
and at last, no doubt, a true adjustment of claims and 
qualifications takes place, and his perseverance is re- 
warded. The whole plan, in fact, is founded on the 
approximation to equality in the numbers of the two 
sexes, and on that sympathetic relationship between 
them which is declared in the philosophical saying— 
FOR EVERY SILLY JOCKEY THERE I8 AS BILLY A JENNY. 


A matrimonial agency is likewise well adapted to 
the French character, from the remarkable gravity of 
the people. We do not speak at random. Gravity, or 
the power of keeping one’s countenance, is a striking 
characteristic of the French. ‘An 
into a roar by the thousand circumstances 
of life which a Frenchman views with imperturbable 


worth, therefore, in vulgar money, the fractional | 
of a farthing. And in this pamphlet, we are ashamed | 
to say, there is nothing mysterious, nothing magical, 
gothing even poetical. Here is a portion of the pro- 
| 
} 
ments 1 undertake to point out. appears to me 
{ that both ladies and gentlemen seal their own misery 
society, sacrifice their prospects of happiness, as 
. well as usefulness, in a social point of view, at the 
shrine of etiquette. 
What, then, does the professor propose? That we ) 
; should all ask one another without ceremony? That 
we shduld institute perpetual leap year, available 
in its privileges both for men and women? No 
such thing: he offers to do all the courting himself 
for the entire bachelorhood and spinsterhood of the | 
: nation, and to manage the process in such a ‘style 
of fascination’ that ‘none can resist its influence!’ 
His theory is, that everybody wants to be married, 
= * || and that nothing more is requisite than an intro- | decorum. Compare, for instance, the inhuman ecstacies ‘ 
duction. This introduction he proposes to obtain | into which the former is thrown by the spectacle of an 
by advertisement, if specially requested; but in most | honest man chasing his hat Fa Reem Ma tgs: the , 
cases it will be unnecessary to have recourse to such | placid satisfaction with which the latter looks on at 
an expedient, he having begun business with a very | the same escapade. Who does not feel that in London 
large stock of ladies and gentlemen on hand. From | the matrimonial office would be surrounded by a 
his omission, however, to say why he does not marry | crowd of curious spectators, who would hail the 
these ladies and gentlemen to one another, and likewise Se SS a candidates with cheers, 
to declare, in an exposition which professes to be | jibes, and laughter? In Paris—we speak by the card— 
candour itself, by what means he proposes to procure | that would be the least-noticed part of the street: the 
husbands and wives for age, ugliness, poverty, and | passers-by, even of the lowest classes, would refrain 
’ vulgarity of station, gives one a sort of qualm as he | from turning their heads; and it would not be till ; 
sends, and almaost induces suspicion thet the professor they were some doors beyond that a silent twinkle of 
is—saving your sentimentality—a humbug ! the eye, or at most a quiet smile, would show that : | 
Beyond the advertisement, however, there is nothing | they were not Ssostulie to the penetiailons off tao | 
new in the plan ; and neither is there anything flagitious | spot. In London, again, the candidate would have | 
in it, if we except the ‘captivating and enthralling’|a strong misgiving that he was doing something 
on false pretexts of an unlimited number of thirteen- | ridiculous. On reaching the agent’s chancery with 
A matrimonial agency is no novelty even in| the name, he would, like the Accusing Spirit, blush 
- to as he gave it in; and he would fix his eyes with 
present iteelf to the imaginations of « proud, reserved, jealous scrutiny upon the Recording Angel as he wrote 
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might be elicited by the occasion—she would emerge 
into the street, looking round her with the 
one who has gone through a great duty tact, 


acknowledgments any complimentary politeness that 
of 


The are aware that the composition of such 
drugs must be known to all chemists who think it 
worth their while to analyse them; and they are aware 
that if they really possessed the w properties 
claimed for them, the whole medical body would be 


primary title of the gentleman so retained and honoured 
was that of Versificator Regis, or king’s versifier. Mr 


be studied in his auditory. 
easily adduced; and there 


. Other instances could be 
is, besides, no question that 


= 
i it down, thinking that he must be laughing at him in | assumed by person ‘employed to write for 
: his sleeve. This functionary, on his part, would betray | court.’ That the payments were setae ta ; 
: his consciousness of the suspicion being only natural | perfect exactitude , 
ft by the pains he would take to dispel it; and the result | ments from the 
, of the interview might possibly be, that the thirteen- | only with regard 
7 pence just within his grasp would be ravished away | other in the earlier royal me 
: from it, himself playing to the end the part of the | salaries of the king’s versifiers 
. recorder of Uncle Toby’s transgression, who ‘dropped | ordered to be regularly paid, there can be no question. 
| a tear upon the word, and blotted it out for ever.’ Ih| A few words, before attempting to thread our way 
3 Paris there would be neither the suspicion nor the | through the haze which shrouds the authors whom the 
7 reality of ridicule. The fair customer would enter the | Plantagenets and Tudors yy ete upon , 
marriage shop with that ineffable air of business which | the signification of the term ‘ as applied to 
a Frenchwoman has in all her transactions ; and having | poets, versifiers, or rhetoricians, may be acceptable, 
5 finished the affair for the time—receiving with graceful | and will place the matter in a sufficiently clear light. t 
Mr Thomas Warton, a comparatively modern lau- 
reate, and the historian of an art for which he himself 3 
possessed but slight faculty or power, is at pains to 
show that students at the English universities, Oxford 
| de " especially, who graduated in grammar, which included 
The success which is said to have attended our pro- | rhetoric and versification, were crowned with a wreath 7 
fessor’s speculation is not the success of a matrimonial | of laurel, and that the king’s laureate was at first 
agent, but merely of an advertising cheat. The credu- | simply ‘a graduated rhetorician in the service of the 
lity which could swallow so palpable a bait is, as we | court.’ The examples which he gives sufficiently 
have remarked, a distinguishing characteristic of this | prove, however, that a faculty for poetry, or rather q 
age of wonders. The mysterious and unknown, which | that which at the time passed for it at the universities, : 
in our own time have given forth so many admirable | was generally essential to the acquirement of the : 
things, are an inexhaustible mine for the charlatan and | ‘ bays.’ In 1470, John Watson, a student in grammar, 
impostor. Very recently a gentleman, for the purpose | was awarded the wreath on condition of writing one 
of deciding a bet, inserted a single advertisement in Se 
the Times, offering, in return for half a guinea, to send | Latin comedy. Richard Smyth and Maurice Byrche- 
the applicant a recipe for the cure of pimples and | shaw were also ‘crowned,’ after each had composed one 
discolorations on the face. This single advertisement | hundred Latin hexameters to the glory of Oxford. An 
produced forty half guineas (which were handed to a | additional stipulation with Byrcheshaw was, that neither 
medical —, and the lucky patients received in | Ovid’s ‘Art of Love’ nor the elegies of Pamphilus should 
practitioners. The same success, and for the same 
reason, attends every well-advertised quack medicine. | the custom of crowning successful graduates was much 
more common in the universities of France and Ger- 
The formula used 
by chancellors of the university of Strasbourg on ; 
these occasions is very emphatic:—‘I create you, ; 
placed in a chair of state, crowned with laurel and 1 
competing for their possession. But such considerations | ivy, and wearing a ring of gold, and the same do pro- ; 
have no weight with determined credulity. The edu- | nounce poets laureate, in the name of the Father, of i 
cated doctors do not propose to work miracles with | the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ The crowning of . 
their drugs; and the quack doctor’s word, therefore, | Petrarch in 1841, and of Tasso in 1594, by the senate 
like that of his brother in mystery the Ghost, is taken | of Rome, will at once recur to the reader’s mind, and 
‘for a thousand pound.’ will, in conjunction with what has been previously 
- not, as Mr Gifford pretends, be assumed at pleasure 
POETS LAUREATE. béfore the reign of Charles I.; and that a versifier in 
Some uncertainty still appears to prevail as to the | the service of the early English kings, if not ‘crowned’ 
precise origin of the designation ‘Poet Laureate,’ as | by the sovereign, owed his title of laureate to having 
applied to an officer iri the household of the English | received the wreath from some other competent autho- 
monarchs. There is not, however, any reasonable | ‘ity. In course of time custom gave the title, as of . 
A am course, to the person nominated to the office by the 
doubt that what may be said to constitute the essence : 
ps monarch ; but originally there can be little doubt that 
of the appointment—payments in money and wine for unless duly ‘laurelled,’ the king’s versifier was simply 
extolling the deeds and virtues of royalty—dates from at | « Versificator Regis.’ This explanation reconciles many 
least as far back as the reign of Henry IIL, or that the | apparent contradictions in the notices scattered here 
and there with regard to the actual holders of the ||* 
royal laureateship. 
ifford, indeed, tells us in his pretace to Ben Jonsons| ‘The first king’s poet or versifier who is known to 
works, that till the patent of Charles I, conferring exchequer 
upon that author an annual pension of one hundred | was one Henry de Avranches. He lived in the reign j 
pounds and a tierce of Canary wine, there had been no | of Henry III., and by precepts, dated 1249 and 1251, 
regular appointment of a court laureate. ‘ Hitherto,’ | the king’s treasurer was ordered to pay the said Master : 
he observes, ‘the laurel appears to have been a mere} Henry one hundred shillings yearly. There were, 
| title adopted at pleasure by those who were employed | however, previous recognised adulators of the English 
‘ to write for the court, but conferring no privileges, | monarchs: 
and establishing no claim to a salary.’ There is a mis- | whom Bale styles ‘Laureatus apud Oxoniensis,’ did 
statement of fact and a confusion of inference in this | the same for Richard I.’s crusade; but the essentiality - 
passage, surprising from so well-informed and acute a | of a court laureateship—that of a fixed income paid 
writer. The title, Poeta Laureatus, had a precise sig- 
loyal one, and could not any propriety have been | in the case of Henry de Avranches. The butt of 
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by imputing to them roughness and rusticity 
manners. This was felt to be altogether 


for 1515. 

Next on the roll comes John Skelton. He was 
to return the insult in kind. The retaliatory verses— | rector of Diss in Norfolk, and appears to have been of 
recited before Hugh, abbot of Westminster, Hugh de | somewhat doubtful morality. He got himself into 


declared to have the leg of a 
goat, the thigh of a sparrow, the side of a boar, the 
nose of a whelp (the pug variety is perhaps meant), 

tooth and cheek of a mule, the forehead of a hog, 
the head of a bull, and, moreover, to be all over of 
colour of a Moor. History is silent with respect 
tinuators of the loyal line of poets until we | run for it. bo 
arrive at the reign of Edward IV., where we alight | ster Abbey, where the abbot, Islip, afforded him sanc- 
the name of one John Kay, the author of a prose | tuary and kind treatment till his death. He was buried 
translation of a Latin poem on the siege of Rhodes. | in the adjoining church of St Margaret’s. 
John Kay, in his address to the king, subscribes him- Richard Edwards, a native of Somersetshire, came 
self ‘hys humble poete laureate.’ This is the first | after Skelton. He is stated in the patents to have been 


with 


inty 
TV,, inasmuch as it is sometimes asserted The next of the ‘famous bards of yore,’ as Mr Southey 
styles them, was Samuel Daniel. This 


of his patron, John of Gaunt, Chaucer was 
allowed a pitcher of wine per day from the king’s stores. 


scandal-reputed son of Shakspeare, and certainl, 
royalist, and patentee of the Duke’s Theatre, in Lin 
coln’s Inn. He attempted a revival of theatricals 


116 
Canary wine may also have had its origin in this reign, | Edwards and Samuel Daniel. Neither the name of t 
although the gift in this instance was conferred on | Geoffrey Chaucer nor that of Edmund Spenser has, 
‘Richard, the royal harper, to whom his majesty | we may be satisfied, the slightest claim to be placed 
ordered ‘a pipe of wine and forty shillings’ to be given. | in the list of laureates. 

“ Beatrice, the harper’s wife—a ‘ Jongleresse,’ or ‘gong- | Reverting to the partially-ascertained order of suc- i 
leresse,’ who, it is conjectured, accompanied her hus- | cession following Edward IV.’s John Kay, one Andrew ¥ 
band’s harping by pantomimic action—was also ordered | Bernard, an Augustine monk, was, we find, Henry 
a pipe of wine, but no money. Henry de Avranches, | VII.’s laureate. His salary was at first a very meagre : 
we find, had the misfortune, in some of his productions, | one—only ‘ten marks a year, till he can obtain some- 
to wound the delicate susceptibilities of the Cornish | thing better.’ This he eagerly did, being appointed 

preceptor and historiographer to Prince Henry. He 
of wrote an address on the marriage of the king’s daugh- 
and ald a native OF tie | ter, another to Henry VIII. on his auspicious tenth 
bishop elect of Winchester, and the bishop of Rochester | satirical ballads against the mendicants. For these 
—contain a charming description of the corporality of | vagaries, and also, it was said, ‘for having been guilty 
the first salaried king’s poet. Master Henry de | of certain crimes, as most poets are,’ Nykke, bishop of 
A few retrospective words will here be necessary HM | question, the delight of those monarchs’ courts and rd 
respect to Chaucer, who lived, we wish we could say | ladies of honour. He is the writer of ‘The Paradise of 3 
flourished, in t >» 
IL, and Henry 
that the father 
successors to the title and honours of Henry de Avran- | appears to have been equal to the salary only, the 
ches. The facts which have given a faint colour to this | laureate work having been done by Ben Jonson—not, ii 
assumption are these :—In Edward’s reign, and during | however, without reward. This latter is the first emi- . io 
is tarnished, not heightened, by the court flatteries he q 
He fell subsequently, as we all know, from his attach- | strung together. Charles I., whilst Daniel still lived i 
ment to the Lancasterian cause, into peril and disgrace ; | (1630), with much kindly consideration for the then . 
and this moderate dolium was stopped. Richard ap- | aged and ailing man, granted him an annuity of one 7 
pears to have relented, as we find he was allowed (1393) | hundred pounds, and a tierce of Canary wine annually. f 
a yearly tun of wine. Henry IV. (Bolingbroke) con- | This patent it was which Mr Gifford, in his anxiety E 
tinued this donation, and added forty marks yearly. | to disconnect Jonson from preceding kings’ poets, 4 
In neither of the ‘docquets’ or ‘precepts’ ordering | regards as the first creation of a regular orthodox lau- ye 
these gifts is there a syllable that affords any ground | reate. The position is clearly untenable. Had Mr ‘i 
for supposing that they were to be paid for in Jau- | Gifford said that Jonson was the first tolerably well- : 
datory odes or addresses. Then there is the positive | paid laureate, he would have been much nearer the 
testimony of Skelton; and it is, moreover, idle to| truth. Daniel was so annoyed at the affront, as he . 
assume, that a poet who receives the bounty of a| construed it, put upon him, that he at once withdrew ’ 
conventional use of the term. ere this so, there | chagrin. His rival and successor did not long survive 
would be many laureates in the present day besides | him. ; 
Alfred Tennyson. Mr Southey, to be sure, in his : 
natural anxiety to gem the list of questionable cele- 
brities with a great name, claims, in his ‘Carmen t 
Triumphale’ (1814), that of Edmund Spenser for no 'é 
’ f the fanatics of the period through the 
‘In hour doth he receive vengeance of the tics of the period through the 3 
The laure, meet of famous bards of yore, Kindly, intervention of Milton. Hie reputation was || 
Which Dryden and diviner Spenser , higher as a player as @ poe |e 
ee - pa which does not necessarily suppose very exalted his- a 
{t is quite true that Queen Elizabeth bestowed a | trionic talent, as ‘Gondibert,’ a kind of domestic epic, é 
pension of fifty pounds a year upon the author of the and the least forgotten of his pieces, fully testifies. 3 
‘Fairy Queen ;’ but the patent (1590) which authorised | D’Avenant died in 1668, and on the 18th of August ; 
Se one contains not a syllable about the laureate- | 1670 John Dryden was invested with the court laurel. F 
ship, which, moreover, in 8 time, was appro- | Being royal historiographer, his income from the 
uy toe very two offices reached two hundred a year, besides the 


ers» 
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prose. 
was Dryden’s characteristic ; 
but the Revolution overthrew the chief altars before 
which he had burned such lavish incense, dispossessed 
him of his offices, and turned his genius to manlier, 
healthier themes. 

The next laureate was Nahum Tate, of whom it is 
enough to say that he assisted his two immediate pre- 
decessors in maltreating Shakspeare. Rowe, faintly 
known in these days as the author of the ‘Fair 
Penitent,’ and one or two similar dramas, succeeded 
to Tate; and Rowe in his turn yielded the laurel to 
the Reverend Laurence Eusden. He, in his turn, 
shuffled off the stage ; when entered Colley Cibber, 
the hero of the ‘Dunciad,’ and a personage whose 
name, from various causes, seems more intimately 
associated with the laureateship than any other. 
able; and yet the discriminating ‘Town’ considered 
him for some time to be a very pretty fellow in the 
dramatic line. So sublimely, stolidly unconscious was 
Cibber himself of his own incapacity, that the sharp 
arrows of Pope’s stinging sarcasm had no more effect 
on him than needle-points would on the hide of a 
rhinoceros. Mr Cibber was a player as well as poet; 
but on attaining the laurel, he retired from his pro- 
fession, and died in old age, and worldly prosperity and 

ideration. 


been noticed by Pope; but he owed his appointment 
far more to the influence of the Earls of Jersey and 
Harcourt, with whose sons he had travelled several 


minister, after receiving from Gray a peremptory re- 
fusal to accept the ‘honour,’ conferred the office upon 
Whitehead. When the offer was made to the author 
of the ‘ Elegy in a Country Churchyard,’ it was inti- 
mated that the customary ‘ work’ would not with him 
be rigorously insisted upon. Whitehead, on the con- 


ureateship he 
also ‘ wondered’ at the stipulation— 
known to have no taste for poetry.’ 


odes. 
The utmost efforts of Mr Whitehead were impotent 
to dispel the inodorous reputation which Cibber had 
brought upon birthday odes ; and it was not long 


that Garrick refused to accept his ‘Trip to Scotland’ 
except on condition that its author’s name should be 
concealed ; and ‘ V: , a tale, could only be pub- 
lished with a chance of success by adopting the same 
precaution. It was, however, as true then as it is now, 
that an author can only be permanently written down 
by himself; and Campbell, whilst blaming Churchill’s 
violence, admits in substance the justice of his critical 
strictures. 

Thomas Warton, the historian of English poetry, 
succeeded Whitehead. Dr Johnson, according to Mr 
Mant’s report, once said that ‘Warton was the only 
man of genius he knew without a heart.’ If poetical 
genius be here meant, the learned lexicographer was 
clearly wrong in imputing it to the laureate; and we 
may therefore, in charity, incline to the hope that he 
was equally in error as to his ‘want of heart.’ Mr 
Thomas Warton was not, however, deficient in the 
chief accomplishment observable in these ‘famous bards 
of yore’—he laid on his meaningless, sickening adu- 
lation with a trowel. 

Henry James Pye is the last of the wreathed brother- 
hood till we arrive at our own time. In this free coun- 
try, although compelled to support the laureate, no one 
is obliged by law to read his odes; and we are not 
therefore afraid to confess that we are blissfully 
ignorant of H James Pye. ; 

In 1813, Mr Southey’s acceptance of the 
laureateship was held by that eminent and facile 
writer’s numerous admirers to have restored the office 
to respectability, if not to dignity. Many, too, there 
were who blamed him for stooping, as they thought, 
slight, that is, apart from the pension and the Canary, 
which good wine, by the way, Mr Southey exchanged 
for twenty-seven pounds yearly—as the laurel wreath. 
We cannot think there was any condescension in the 
matter, inasmuch as Mr Southey occupied no very 
lofty position as a poet; although possessing varied 
talents of a high order, fine and cultivated taste, and 
even much poetic feeling. ‘The laureate labours of 
Jonson and Dryden shed no lustre upon the brother- 
odes of Mr Southey been more successful. 

with the eat ye exception of Shakspeare, has 


ey meee. ; and it may, we think, be 


* The fair vestal, thronéd by the west,’ 


would have been drawn in such glittering rainbow 


ode chronicles. The funeral song on the untimel 
death of the Princess Charlotte is the best of 
Southey’s laureate compositions; and this is but faint 
yout Of the ‘ Vision of Judgment’ it is impossible 
in terms of strong censure. How 
lined could 


and generous sympathies, 
| have given toch apiece {othe word, nin ery truth 
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i ‘Canary. The patent set forth that the laureateship 
: was bestowed on ‘ John Dryden, M. A., in consideration 
of his many acceptable services theretofore done to his 
present majesty, and for an observation of his learning 
d and eminent abilities, and_ his at skill and elegant 
| William Whitehead, a person of very humble birth— 
he was the son of a baker of Cambridge—succeeded to 
years on the continent in the capacity of tutor, than to 
any reputation he had acquired for verse-making. He 
: had already received, whilst yet in Italy, ‘two genteel 
tt patent places, usually united; namely, the secretaryship 
i and the registrarship of the Order of the Bath.’ The 
a had also been a candidate for the vacant office, thought ee 
| hard upon his 
matter of the | beauty of his panegyric upon Cromwell, when com- 
‘te forgiven. Maso pared with that on his majesty, ‘that poets succeeded 
‘ George II. beii best in fiction’—ordinary ones at least, who are perhaps 
‘The wonder,’ pertinently remarks the late Thomas | oppressed and weighed down by the grandeur and glory 
Campbell, ‘is quite misplaced. If the king had pos- | they would celebrate. Mr Southey’s first ode is a case 
sessed a taste for poetry, he would have abolished the | in point. Not a line of the ‘ Carmen Triumphale’ found 
| —partially, at least, justified by the laboured hyper- 
‘ boles upon the superhuman virtues of the monarch and 
a his family which he put forth. ‘It was lamentable,’ 
g quietly remarks ae in allusion to the sup; 
i £ vindictive motives of the writers by whom Whi 
was assailed—‘ it was lamentable to find beings 
: of envying rt ue laureate.’ Whitehead bore it all| At Mr Southey’s death, the laurel crown devolved 
A pretty well assailed by the coarse invective and | upon the already whitened brows of William Words- 
merciless sarcasm of Churchill, who tore the laureate’s | worth. Age had done its work upon the bard of 
reputation so thoroughly to shreds—to very tatters— | Rydal Mount, and the ode he composed on the occasion % 
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of the installation of Prince Albert as Chancellor of 
Cambridge University, was consequently unworthy of 
his genius. in 

Thus briefly have we 
means brilliant roll of known 
Let us recapitulate them in their order of appointment : 
Henry de Avranches, John Kay, Andrew 
John Skelton, Richard Edwards, 

Jonson, William D’Avenant, John Dryden, Nahum 


or laureate poets. | and 


Bernard, 
Samuel Daniel, Ben | office, 


Tate, Nicholas Rowe, Laurence Eusden, Colley Cibber, | elderl, 
William Whi 


Thomas Warton, Henry James 
Pye, Robert Southey, William Wordsworth. 
To these names must now be added that of Alfred 
Tennyson. That in his day the laurel wreath may 
illumined light 


CONFESSIONS OF AN. ATTORNEY. 


JANE ECCLES. 


Tue criminal business of the office was, during the 
first three or four years of our 


stery | having heated her prodigiously. 


happily relieved of duties which, in the days when 
( Til. was king, were frequently very oppres- 
sive and revolting. The criminal practitioner dwelt 
in an atmosphere tainted alike with cruelty and 
crime, and pulsating alternately with merciless decrees 
the shrieks and wailings of sentenced 

And not always guilt ! i y 
incontestable, but obtained too late, 


to cards and seandal, in collecting her weekly, monthly, 
and quarterly rents, and in promoting, or fancying she 
did, the religious and moral welfare of her tenants. 


to be welldoing, and was ever ready to pour 
and oil into the wounds of the sufferer, however self- 
inflicted or deserved. 

‘What is the matter now?’ I asked as soon as the 
good lady was seated, and had untied and loosened 
her bonnet, and thrown back her shawl, fast walking 
‘Nothing worse than 
transportation is, I hope, likely to befall any of those 
interesting clients of yours ?” 

‘tam, Me ” replied 
Mrs Davies between a smile and a cry; ‘ 

a lawyer, that is of course natural, and, as I am not 
here to consult you as a Christian, of no consequence.’ 
‘Complimentary, Mrs Davies; but pray go on.’ 
*You know Jane Eccles, one of my tenants in Bank 
Buildings: the embroidress who adopted her sister’s 

orphan child ?” 

‘I remember her name. She obtained, if I recollect 
rightly, a balance of wages for her due to the child’s 
father, a mate, who died at sea. Well, what has 
befallen her ?” 

‘A terrible accusation has been against 
her,’ rejoined Mrs Davies; ‘but as for a moment 
believing it, that is quite out of the question. Jane 


: ‘Uttering forged 


'y | Bank-of-England notes, knowing them to be forged,’ 


I exclaimed, ‘ The devil !’ 
*There’s no occasion to be 

so loudly, Mr Sharp,’ said 

asperity, ‘especially in a lawyer’s 

been wrongfully accused before 
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to me One of these I am about to relate, the result ; 
of which, whatever other impression it produced, 
thoroughly cured me—as it may the reader—of any 
propensity to sneer or laugh at criminal-law reformers : 
denouncers of the gallows. ; 
| One forenoon, during the absence of Mr Flint in k 
i a Mrs Margaret Davies called at the 
in apparently great distress of mind. This BS 
i lady, I must premise, was an old, or at all events an 
a maiden, of some four-and-forty years of age— 
e heard a very intimate female friend of hers 
say she would never see fifty again, but this was spite q 
—and possessed of considerable house property in 
rather poor localities. She found abundant employ- 
~ ment for energies whicl might otherwise have turned 
true poesy, must every man’s earnest hope; but 
however this may be, we are quite sure he will not 
offend the Queen’s good sense, or shock the serious, 
honest loyalty of her subjects, by repetitions of the | Very barefaced, I well knew, were the impositions ; 
grotesque exaggerations and extravagant conceits in- | practised upon her credulous good-nature in money . 
dulged in by the great majority of his predecessors | matters, and I strongly suspected the spiritual and 
—servile platitudes, which insulted the sovereigns to | moral promises and performances of her motley tenantry 
whom they were addressed, and rendered the very | exhibited as much discrepancy as those pertaining to 
name of poet laureate contemptible and ridiculous. rent. Still, deceived or cheated as she might be, good ’ 
__________... | Mrs Davies never wearied in what she conceived 
from early practice, than myself in the art and my 
of prosecuting and defending felons, and I was t us | 
| 
of innocence having been legally strangled on the 
gallows in other cases than that of Eliza Fenning. 
How could it be otherwise with a criminal code , 
penalties of death, nothing 
but—death? Juster, wiser times have dawned upon 
us, in which truer notions prevail of what man owes 
; to ‘man, even when sitting in judgment on trans- A 
gressors; and this we owe, let us not forget, to the 
; exertions of a band of men who, undeterred by the | Eccles,’ continued the warm-hearted lady, at the same 
' sneers of the reputedly wise and practical men of the | time extracting a crumpled newspaper from the mis- ; 
world, and the taunts of ‘ influential’ newspapers, | cellaneous contents of her reticule—‘ Jane Eccles works 
hard from morning till night, keeps herself to herself; 
; more firmly cemented than by the shedding of | her little nephew and her rooms are always as clean 
security more effectually | and nice as a new pin; she attends 
vindicated than by the gallows. Let me confess that | and pays her rent punctually to the day. This 
T also was, for many years, amongst the mockers, and graceil story, therefore abe added, placing the journal ; 
sincerely held such ‘theorists’ and ‘dreamers’ as Sir my hands, ‘ cannot be true.’ : 
Samuel Romilly and his fellow-workers in utter con-| I glanced over the police news 
tempt. Not so my partner Mr Flint. Constan 
' in the presence of criminal judges and juries, he 
less confidence in the unerring verity of their decisions ing that name out 
than persons less familiar with them, or who see them Davies with some 
only through the medium of newspapers. Nothing office. People have 
could exceed his distress of mind if, in cases in which y, I suppose ?” 
he was prosecuting attorney, a convict died persisting| I was intent on the report, and not pcp seme Rm 
in his innocence, or without a full confession of guilt. | continued, ‘I heard nothing of -it till I read the 
And to such a pitch did this morbidly-sensitive feeling | ful account in the paper half an hour agone. The 
at length arrive, that he all-at once refused to under- | ggg slandered girl was, I daresay, afraid or ashamed 
take, or in any way meddle with, criminal prosecutions, for me.’ 
and they were consequently turned over to our head ap’ to be a very bad case, Mrs Davies,’ 
clerk, with occasional assistance from me if there a lng. ‘ Three ten-pound notes ' 
} t still, however, retained a monopoly of the defences, ence of purchasing articl Bere Bg 
| except when, from some temporary cause or other, ten-pound note found in her pocket ! 
he happened to be otherwise engaged, when they fell I must say, a very ugly look.’ 
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‘She has no brother that I have ever heard of,’ said 
Mrs Davies. ‘It must be a mistake of the papers.’ 

‘That is not likely. You observed of course that she 
was fully committed—and no wonder !’ 


ould have for 
would 
so far 


be on in a 


settled, Mrs 
Margaret hurried off had become of little 
Henry, the prisoner’s nephew. 

I visited Jane Eccles the next day in Newgate. 
She was a well-grown young woman of about two or 
three-and-twenty— not exactly pretty perhaps, but 
very well looking. Her brown hair was ‘plainly w 
without a cap, and the expression of her face was, I 
thought, one of sweetness and humility, contradicted 
in some degree by rather harsh lines about the mouth, 
denoting strong will and purpose. As a proof of the 
existence of this last characteristic, I may here mention 
that when her first overweening confidence had yielded 
to doubt, she, although dotingly fond of her nephew, 


teful protégée. 


doubt thus suggested 
prisoner’s guilt, my interviews with her utterly 


prosecu 
was based upon manifest error; that the impounded 
notes, instead of being forged, were genuine Bank-of- 


. | James Eccles, quite a i 


bowed and her face covered with her hands, she had 
been seated for several minutes in silence. ‘ My 
thoughts are confused now, but to-morrow I shall be 
more composed; better able to decide if——to talk, 
I mean, of this unhappy business.’ j 

I thought it better to comply without remonstrance, 
and at once took my leave. 

When I returned the next afternoon, the governor of 
the prison informed me that the brother of my client, 
gentleman, had had a 
long interview with her. He left about two hours 
before, with the intention, he said, of calling upon me. 

I was conducted to the room where my conferences 
with the prisoner usually took place. In a few minutes 
she appeared, much flushed and excited, it seemed to 
be alternately with trembling joy and hope, and doubt 
and nervous fear. 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘I trust you are now ready to give 
me your unreserved confidence, without which, be 
assured, that any reasonable hope of a successful issue 
from the peril in which you are involved is out of the 
question.’ 

The varying emotions I have noticed were clearly 
traceable as they swept over her tell-tale countenance 
during the minute or so that elapsed before she spoke. 

‘Tell me candidly, sir,’ she said at last, ‘ whether, 
if I owned to you that the notes were given to me by 
a—a person, whom I cannot, if I would, produce, to 
purchase various articles at different shops, and return 
him—the person I mean—the change; and that I 
made oath this was done by me in all innocence of 


orn, | heart, as the God of heaven and earth truly knows 


it was, it would avail me?’ 

‘Not in the least,’ I replied, angry at such trifling. 
‘How can you ask such a question? We must find 
the person who, you intimate, has deceived you, and 
hang him instead of you. I speak plainly, Miss , 
I added in a milder tone; ‘ perhaps you may think 
unfeelingly, but there is no time for pla) 
with this dangerous matter. To-morrow a true 
will be found against 


= 
; ‘I don’t care,’ exclaimed Mrs Davies quite fiercely, | 
‘if it looks as ugly as sin, or if the whole Bank of 
England was found in her pocket! I know Jane 
a Eccles well: she nursed me last spring through the 
; fever; and I would be upon my oath that the whole 
; story, from beginning to end, is an invention of the 
devil, or something worse.’ 
x ‘Jane Eccles,’ I persisted, ‘appears to have -been 
unable or unwilling 
as to how she became possessed of spurious notes| 
Who is this brother of hers, “of such highly respect- 
: able appearance,” according to the report, who was ; 
permitted a private interview with her previous to the 
examination ?’ : 
Mrs Davies’s faith in the young woman’s integrity 
was not to be shaken by any evidence save that of 
her own bodily eyes, and I agreed to see Jane Eccles 
on the morrow, and make the best arrangements for 
the defence—at Mrs Davies’s charge—which the cir- 
, cumstances and the short time I 
preparation—the Old Bailey session : 
a S time about eight years of age, firmly refus 
| to see him, ‘in order,’ she once said to me, and the * 
that, should the worst her memory might not | come on immediately. If you are careless for yo 
. be involuntarily connected in his mind with images | you ought to have some thought for the = ane 
‘ of dungeons, and disgrace, and shame. Jane Eccles | your excellent friend Mrs Davies; for your 4 
had received what is called in the country ‘ a good | soon perhaps to be left friendless and destitute.’ 
schooling,’ and the books Mrs Davies had lent her she OS 
had eagerly perused. She was therefore to a certain | woman, sinking nervelessly into a seat. ‘Have pity 
extent a cultivated person; and her speech and man- | upon me, wretched, bewildered asIam!’ Tears relieved 
ners were mild, gentle, and, so to speak, religious. Ij} her, and after a while, she said, ‘It is useless, sir, to 
: generally found, when I visited her, a Bible or prayer- | prolong this interview. I could not, I solemnly assure 
book in her hand. This, however, from my experience, | you, if I would, tell you where to search for or find the 
comparatively slight though it was, did not much | person of whom I spoke. And,’ she added, whilst the 
impress me in her favour—devotional sentiment so | lines about her mouth of which I have spoken grew 
easily, for a brief time, assumed, being in nine such | distinct and rigid, ‘I would not if I could. What indeed 
cases out of ten a hypocritical deceit. Still she, upon | would it, as I have been told and believe, avail, but 
the whole, made a decidedly favourable impression on} to cause the death of two deceived innocent persons 
j me, and I no longer so much wondered at the bigotry | instead of one? eS ee 
of unbelief manifested by Mrs Davies in behalf of her | speak with firmness, and repress ‘the shudder 
|| apparently amiable and gral crept over and shook her as with wo 
| failed | am sure, I know, be—be’——. 
to extract anything from her in rebutment of the 
charge upon which she was about to be arraigned. | tion failed to sustain her thro the sentence. 
* Who is this brother, James Eccles he calls himself, 
whom you saw at the police-office, and who has twice 
England paper. It was some time before I succeeded in A quick start revealed the emo with which she 
convincing her that this hope, to which she so eagerly, | heard the question, and her dilated a ones ~n 
desperately clung, was a fallacious one. I did so at | me for a moment with eager scrutiny. She ly ; 
last ; and either, thought I, as I marked her varying 
again fixed on the floor, said in a quivering 
| mate actress, or the victim of some frightful | ‘My brother! Yes—as you say—my brother.’ 
‘Mrs Davies says you have no brother!’ I sharply 
: looking up from the upon which, with her ‘Good Mrs Davies,’ she replied in a tone scarcely 


Be 


asked what she had to say why the sentence of the 
law should not be carried into effect, she repeated her 
previous statement—that the notes had been given her 
to change by a person in whom she reposed the utmost 

; and that she had not the slightest thought 
of evil or fraud in what she did. That person, how- 
ever, she repeated once more, could not be produced. 
Her assertions only excited a derisive smile ; and all 


removed from the bar. 
The unhappy woman bore the ordeal through whi 
she had just passed with much firmness. Once only, 
whilst sentence was being passed, her on aes 
was 


Ei 


at eight o’clock on the 7 

The anxiety and worry from this most un- 
affair, which, from Mr Flint’s protracted absence, 
exclusively to bear, fairly knocked me up, and 


= 


on the evening of the day on which the decision of the | i 


council was received, I went to bed much earlier than 


usual, and really ill. Sleep I could not, and I was 
tossing restlessly about, vainly endeavouring to banish 
from my mind the gloomy and terrible images con- 
nected with the wretched girl and her swiftly-coming 


4) leet 
af 


& 
g 


of the pri 
and hundreds of well-dressed sight-seers occupied 
opposite windows, morbidly eager for the rising of the 


for which 


v 
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above a whisper, and without raising her head, ‘ does | this was not only quite useless in the opinion of that 
not know all our family.’ official, but against the rules, the prisoner’s request was | 
| A subterfuge was, I was confident, concealed in these | not complied with. The chaplain, however, thinking 
| words ; but after again and again urging her to confide | it might be as well that I should know of her desire 
{ in me, and finding warning and persuasion alike use- : ; 
| less, I withdrew discomfited and angry; and withal as : 
f much concerned and grieved as baffled and indignant. .- 
i On going out, I arranged with the governor that the 
‘brother,’ if he again made his appearance, should be q 
detained, bongré malgré, till my arrival. Our pre- . 
‘ caution was too late: he did not reappear; and so 
little notice had any one taken of his person, that to : 
advertise a description of him with a reward for his 
apprehension was hopeless. 
A true bill was found, and two hours afterwards 
Jane Eccles was placed in the dock. The trial did not 
last more than twenty minutes, at the end of which, 
an unhesitating verdict of guilty was returned, and 
she was duly sentenced to be hanged by the neck till J 
she was dead. We had retained the ablest counsel } 
| curtain upon the mournful tragedy about to be enacted. 
I obtained admission without much difficulty, but, till 
the arrival of the sheriffs, no conference with the con- 
demned prisoners could be possibly permitted. Those 
important functionaries happened on this morning to ; 
arrive unusually late, and I paced up and dawn the 4 
paved corridor in a fever of impatience and anxiety. : 
; necessary forms having been gone through, she They were at last announced, but before I could, in the . | 
ty. hurry and confusion, cbtain speech of either of them, 
the dismal bell tolled out, and I felt with a shudder 
that it was no longer possible to effect my object. 
‘Perhaps it is better so,’ observed the reverend chap- : 
i lain in a whisper. ‘She has been more composed for 
watching her intently, and I observed that she sud- | the last two or three hours, and is now, I trust, ina é 
denly directed a piercing look towards a distant part | better frame_of mind for death.’ I turned, sick at : 
of the crowded court. In a moment her eye lightened, | heart, to leave the place, and in my agitation missing 
the expression of extreme horror which had momently | the right way, came directly in view of the terrible 
' darkened her countenance passed away, and her par- mae Jane Eccles saw me, and a terrific scream, 
: tial gern returned. [I had instinctively, as it owed by frantic heartrending appeals to me to save 1] 
were, wed her glance, and thought I detected a | her, burst with convulsive effort from her white quiver- : 
’ tall man enveloped in a cloak engaged in dumb | ing lips. Never will the horror of that moment pass 
momentary communication with her. -I jumped up| from my remembrance. I staggered back, as if every F 
from my seat, and hastened as quickly as I could | spasmodic word struck me like a blow; and then, 
through the thronged passages to the spot, and looked | directed by one of the turnkeys, sped in an opposite 
: eagerly around, but the man, whosoever he might be, | direction as fast as my trembling limbs could carry 
' was gone. me—the shrieks of the wretched victim, the tolling of ; 
: _. The next act in this sad drama was the decision of | the dreadful bell, and the obscene jeers and mocks of 
: the Privy Council upon the recorder’s report. It | the foul crowd through which I had to force my way, 
came. Several were reprieved, but amongst them was | evoking a confused tumult of disgust and horror in my 1 
not Jane Eccles. She and nine others were to perish | brain, which, if long continued, would have driven me 
mad. On reaching home, I was bled freely, and got to 
bed. This treatment, I have no doubt, prevented a 
' violent access of fever; for, as it was, several days ; 
ty} passed before I could be safely permitted to re-engage 
| | On revisiting the office, a fragment of a letter written 
’ by Jane Eccles a few hours previous to her death, and : 
Flint, had by this time returned, before me. The 
) following is an exact copy of it, with the exception 
that the intervals which I have marked with dots, 
..+.+ were filled: with erasures and blots, and that 
every word seemed to have been traced by a hand 
} smitten with palsy :— 
«From my Midnight. 
‘Dear Mapam—No, beloved friend, mother let me 
call you..... Oh kind, gentle mother, I am to die 
to be killed in a few 
young, so unprepared for death, yet guiltless! Oh 
Eccles had completely given way, and she had aban- | never doubt that I am guiltless of the offence 
doned herself to the wildest terror and despair. «As | they will have the heart to hang me..... Nobody, 
: soon as she could speak coherently, she implored the | they say, can save me now; yet if I could see the 
governor with frantic earnestness.to send for me. As | lawyer..... I have been deceived, cruelly deceived, 
| 
a 
3 
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this world. I was mistaken. <Anot! 
forged Bank-of-England notes, knowing them to be 
forged,’ which came under our cognisance a few months 
afterwards, revived the fading memory of Jane Eccles’s 
with it. 

The offender in this new case was a tall, dark-com- 
plexioned, handsome man, of about thirty years of age, 
of the name of Justin Arnold. His lady mother, whose 
real name I shall conceal under that of Barton, retained 
us for her son’s defence, and from her and other sources 
we learned the following i 


from time to time had covertly supplied Justin Arnold’s 
extravagance. ‘This, however, from the wild course 
the young man could not be for ever con- 
tinued, and after many warnings, the supplies were 
stopped. Incapable of reformation, Justin Arnold, in 
order to obtain the means of dissipation, connected 
himself with a cleverly-organized band of swindlers 
and forgers, who so adroitly managed their nefarious 
business, that, till his capture, they had contrived to 
keep themselves clear of the law—the inferior tools 
and dupes having been alone caught in its fatal meshes. 
The defence, under these circumstances necessarily a 
difficult, almost impossible one, was undertaken by Mr 
Flint, and conducted by him with his accustomed skill 
and energy. 

I took a very slight interest in the matter, and heard 
very little concerning it till its judicial conclusion by 
the conviction of the offender, and his condemnation to 
death. The decision on the recorder’s report was this 
time communicated to the authorities of Newgate on a 
Saturday, so that the batch ordered for execution, 
amongst whom was Justin Arnold, would not be 
hanged till the Monday morning. Rather late in the 
vening a note once more reached me from the chap- 


‘True repentance, peace, charity!’ broke in the 
prisoner with a scornful burst: ‘when my heart is full 
of rage, and bitterness, and despair! Give me time 
for this i 
to lure 
faith ! 


meaning. I am unfit, you say, for the presence of 
men, but quite fit for that of God, 


chaplain, ‘but oh how utterly unfit to die!’ 
“That is true,’ rejoined Justin Arnold with undimi- 


time I would speak privately with this gentleman.’ 
The reverend pastor, with a mute gesture of com- 
passion, sorrow, and regret, was about to leave the cell, 
when he was sta by the prisoner, who exclaimed, 
‘ Now I think of it, you had better, sir, remain. The 
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madam—buoyed up by lying hopes, till just now the | where I found him in angry altercation with the pale 
thunder burst, and I—oh God!..... As they spoke, | affrighted chaplain. 
the fearful chapter in the Testament came bodily| Ihad never seen Justin Arnold before; this I was : 
before me—the rending of the vail in twain, the | convinced of the instant I saw him; but he knew, and 

, terrible darkness, and the opened graves!....: I did | greeted me instantly by name. His swarthy, excited 
not write for this, but my brain aches and dazzles .....| features were flushed and angry, and after briefly 
3 It is too late—too late, they all tell me!..... Ah, if} thanking me for complying with his wishes, he added 
b these dreadful laws were not so swift, I might yet—/| in a violent, rapid tone, ‘This good man has been 
i but no; he clearly proved to me how useless....- I | teasing me. He says, and truly, that I have defied 
; must not think of that..... It is of my nephew, of | God by my life; and now he wishes me to mock that : 
your Henry, child of my affections, that I would speak. | inscrutable Being, on the eve of death, by words with- : 
: Oh, would that 1..... But hark!—they are coming | out sense, meaning, or truth!’ 
..... The day has dawned.....to me the day of| ‘No, no, no!’ ejaculated the reverend gentleman. ‘I 
This incoherent scrawl only confirmed my previous 
‘ suspicions, but it was useless to dwell further on the ‘ 
melancholy subject. The great axe had fallen, and 
whether justly or unjustly, would, I feared, as in many, 
very many other cases, never be clearly ascertained in 
q | 
are about to arrogantly cast me! Be it so: my deeds ; 
upon my head! It is at least not my fault that I am 
hurled to judgment before the Eternal Judge himself 
commanded my presence there !’ 
; ‘He may be unworthy to live,’ murmured the scared 
: of truth and sense: go you and preach them to the 
ustin Arnold was the lady's son by a former mar- | makers and executioners of English law. In the mean- . 
riage. Mrs Barton, a still splendid woman, had, in 
: second nuptials, espoused a very wealthy person, and | 
3 statement I am about to make cannot, for the sake 
of the victim’s reputation, and for her friends’ sake, 
have too many witnesses. You both remember Jane 
Eccles?’ A broken exclamation from both of us 
answered him, and he quickly added—‘Ah, you 
‘ already guess the truth, I see. Well, I do not wonder 
; you should start and turn pale. It was a cruel, shame- 
less deed—a dastardly murder if there was ever one. : 
t In as few words as possible, so you interrupt me not, 
I will relate my share in the atrocious business.’ 
; He spoke rapidly, and once or twice during the brief 
; recital the moistened eye and husky voice betrayed 
emotions which his pride would have concealed. 
1 ‘Jane and I were born in Hertfordshire, within a 
short distance of each other. I knew her from a child. ; 
She was better off then, I worse than we subsequently 
j became—she by her father’s bankruptcy, I by my 
q mo——, by Mrs Barton’s wealthy marriage. She was 
about nineteen, I twenty-four, when I left the country 
for London. . That she loved me with all the fervour 
of a trusting woman I well knew; and I had, too, for 
of the prison. Justin Arnold wishe see me— | some time known that she must be eii 
me, not Mr Flint. He had something of importance to | wooed or not at all. That with me 
communicate, he said, relative to a person in whom I | question, and, as I told you, I came abx 
had once felt great interest. It flashed across me that | London. You can, I daresay, imagine 
this Justin might be the ‘ brother’ of Jane Eccles, and | were—I and my friends I mean—at a 
I determined to see him. I immediately sought out | to dispose of our wares, and at the san 
one of the sheriffs, and obtained an order empowering | for money. I met Jane Eccles by acci 
me to see the prisoner on the afternoon of the morrow of graceful address and winning manne 
I con a across 
lest I should decline to see him. My hoped-for visit soon as certain trifling but trou 
was the only matter which appeared to occupy the | momently harassed me were arranged. 
; mind or excite the care of the mocking, desperate | me. I got her to change a 
| young man; even the early and shameful termination | notes under various pretexts, but that t : 
| of his own life on the morrow he seemed to be utterly | she had not and could not have the remotest suspicion: 
| reckless of. Thus prepared, I was the less surprised | You know the catastrophe. After her apprehension I 
| at the scene which awaited me in the prisoner's cell, | visited this prison as her brother, and buoyed her up 


v 
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to the last with illusions of certain pardon and release, | nomy has hitherto had it all its own way; and the 
whatever the verdict, through the influence of my condition into which it has brought us, shows 
wealthy father-in-law, of our immediate union after- that its —_ must be strangely inadequate or 


And now, gentlemen, [ would fain be alone.’ and by ordinary a sufficiency of the comforts 
Remorseless villain!’ I could not help exclaiming | and necessaries of life—may all be traced to one source 
under my breath as he moved away. instead of combination. The an’ 


if you like—not a remorseless one! Her death alone | instead of competing with one another, and there will 

sits near, and troubles my to all else hardened con-| be work and wages enough for all. Competition is a 

science. And let me tell you, reverend sir,’ he continued, | cruel and unchristian system: association breathes the 
ing his former bitterness as he addressed the 


words of the judge the other day, but her that political economy has had its own way, or any 

ful beside me in the dock, | sensible influence in determining the t 

just as she looked when I passed my last on| ments. Notoriously, this science is only gradually 
f her, that caused the tremor and affright, tly | enforcing its dictates in the national and 


A paper embodying Justin Arnold’s declaration was not increased at all; and that the return of produce 
forwarded to the secretary of state, and duly acknow- | for labour is in no respect apportioned to exertion. I 
| ledged, accompanied by an official expression of mild | find the plain and direct ground of this in want of 


background upon P 
Hh the achievements of the great and good men who have | glut; others working at things not wanted; others 
H so successfully purged the old Draco code that now a| doing about the right thing; and a few hitting 
; faint vestige only of the old barbarism remains, stand | something very valuable. And when they come 
out in bright relief and changeless lustre. divide their juce ple 


COMPETITION AND CO-OPERATION. the right thing; half a veges dp 


Fg 


EL 


| 


EF 
4 
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| say more. She trusted me, and I sacrificed her—less | —their inability to find work, or to obtain, in return 
flagrant instances of a like nature occur every day. | for such work as can be performed in reasonable time ; 
me turnec aCK, a O00 it ace, d CE BLIVe v mus De Vd UCEU 
without the slightest anger, said, ‘ An execrable villain | is association. Let workmen associate with one another, 
H attribu by that grave functionary to his Own sepul- | much is constantly done and enacted in its despite. 
{ chral eloquence. After all, her death cannot be exclu- | But this is a minor point. The question is as to 
j sively laid to my charge. Those who tried her would | competition, whatever may be its present sanctions. 
f not believe her story, and yet it was true as death. | According to Mr Thornton Hunt, a leader in the new 
Had they not been so confident in their own unerring | school—the theory of the Division of Employments is 
wisdom, they might have doomed her to some punish- | that thereby, through economy of time and exercise of 
} ment short of the scaffold, and could now have retrieved | skill, the amount of produce will be increased. ‘ But,’ 
i their error. But I am weary, and would, I repeat, be | says he, ‘what do we find to be the fact? The fact is, : 
hi alone. Farewell!’ He threw himself on the rude | that the gross amount of produce is not proportionably ; 
life of Jane Eccles. No further notice was taken of | combine, and divide employments, they can make their 
; the matter, and the record of the young woman’s judi- 
cial sacrifice still doubtless encumbers the archives of | between them as to the distribution of their labour; 
; the Home Office, forming, with numerous others of like | but if there is not that concert, the chances are, that t 
: idteeis change——a fair share will go to those who have done 
; who have 
who have | 
A LARGE portion of the public 18 quite unaware of the | worked, however honestly, yet uselessly ; and an accu- : 
new aspect which socialistic ideas are taking in Eng- | mulation of several shares to him who has hit upon the 
land, and of the great extent of reception which they | most precious something. Precisely a description of 
have met with in the community. No longer left in| our unorganized labour.’ Mr Hunt goes on to combat 
; the hands of Mr Owen, with his eternal fallacy of man | the presumption that competition increases production 
i being purely the creature of circumstances, these ideas | more than co-operation would. ‘In the first place,’ he 
are now patronised by clergymen of the Church of | says, ‘it is quite clear that the greatest amount of pro- j 
England, by learned professors and clever men of | duce would be obtained by the best distribution of 
letters; if, on the one hand, they are still connected | labour, which cannot possibly be obtained without 
; with the subversion of property and marriage, they are | concert ; secondly, competition draws labour from the 
; on the other invested with all the charms of a glowing | least remunerative to the most remunerative; but 
; philanthropy, and even identified with Christianity | those which by no means “pay” best, according to the 
h 
i} position n by the new Socialists is assumed | carpenters, graziers, and corn-growers; and were this 
; to be this:—‘ Society is altogether out of joint. Its | “just right number” ascertained beforehand. We 
anomalies, its disfigured aspects, ite glaring inequali- But how can this vital 
ties, the sufferings of the most numerous portion of it, | point be beforehand? How can it be 
are monstrous, indefensible, and yearly increasing ; | ascertained at all, except by free competition, which : 
mere palliatives, mere slow improvements, mere gra- wil oon tring ah the needed knowledge, by showing 
| be remodelled, not merely furbished up. Political eco- | least remunerative—that is, -branches of industry 
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we have quoted. But all this has been tried ages since, 
and is even now in partial operation in many parts of 
the continent. This was the of the guilds of old. 


to take the consequences of such a regulating power ? 
And is he aware that the system was only enabled to 
work in former days, and could only work now, by 
such stern restrictions on marriage and multiplication 
as the operative classes would fiercely revolt from ? 
And that if they would submit to such i the 
= system would work at least as well as any 
other ? 


Concert, then, as an opponent to or substitute for 
competition, in solving the problem of the wisest distri- 
bution of labour, is either a chimera or a tyranny. So 
applied, it delegates to a few men sitting in committee 
the decision as to the number of workmen required in 
each department, and the right of warning all others off 
the ground ; while it expects from these men a wisdom 
and omniscience which neither individuals nor corpo- 
rations could by possibility possess.’ 

The Review proceeds to consider those various asso- 
ciative concerns which we lately had under notice in 
this Journal. It sees in them, as we did, nothing con- 
trary to the soundest principles of political economy. 
They are merely copartnerships. They require, 
according to the ewer, ‘what is wanting in theo- 
retic socialism’—a master’s hand; and ‘as as this 
is allowed, to, and -paid— 
in proportion, that is, as the existing ts are 

imated to—so long the institutions will do well.’ 

e here dissent a little from the reviewer. We think 
there is no room to fear that a considerable share of 
the directing power may, in time at least, be permitted 
to the entire body of members. If so, it would be 
better for a man to make equal returns from a 
co-operative concern, because he will have the satis- 
faction of being partially a master besides, in which 
feeling we believe there resides a moral force of im- 
mense im to the working-man. This, how- 
ever, to be proved by experiment. 

The reviewer then adds—‘These enterprises evade 
the whole difficulty. How is it that the Sweating 
System, with all its alleged cruelties and oppressions, 


“Oh! but” (they reply) “we purpose in time to 
organize all the tailors in the metropolis into similar 
associations.” Very well; follow out your process, 
and see where it will lead. The fact you have to meet 


is this: there are 23,000 tailors in existence, with full 


become of the residual 8000? Will you cast them out 
to starve? Will you support them by a charitable 


you assign yourselves? Do you not perceive that the 
utmost your of labour can save for distri- 


ves these 
a great panacea—an infallible wa: 


country is simply that of competition. 
all the tailors in London were embodied 
a number of different associations, it is 
these associations would com with one another. 


these associations into one vast 
Competition will then be out of the question.” 


but it will be replaced ; and we all know 
what monopoly means—artificial a restricted 
market, a gigantic job, a final inevitable smash! 


To sum up the whole: the advocates of association as 
acure for competition are caught between two horns 


of a dilemma, which half Mr Kingsley’s sagacity, if 
united with a less vivid fancy and a less - ey 
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is possible? Why are the slop-sellers able to get the 
to the demand for their produce? If any kind of operatives so completely in their power—to fix their 
does not pay, this is a sign that it is not wanted, and | wages, and to dictate terms? Why is it that the jour- 
will be abandoned ; if any one pays ill, this is a proof | neymen tailors are so powerless that they must accept 
3 that there are too many labourers employed in it, or, | any wages that are offered to them? Clearly because 
as Mr Hunt expresses it, that they are “working in| they are more numerous than the demand requires. 
5 duplicate.” Mr Hunt would ascertain all this, not by | Does Mr Kingsley suppose that if the 23,000 tailors in 
‘ experience, but @ priori, “by concert.” Has he ever | London were to be suddenly reduced to 15,000—the 
troubled himself to consider by what machinery this | coats and trousers required by society remaining the 
; preliminary concert can be managed? How the require- | same—the slop-sellers could compel them to work for ; 
ments of the world for this or that article can be dis- 
localities their own choosing, and on their own 
world will buy it? ould he have committees— | terms? Does he not perceive that, in the event of such 
boards of prud’hommes—to decide when an additional | an occurrence, it would be the men and not the mas- 
tailor, or a score of fresh bricklayers are wanted, | ters who would dictate terms? Is it not abundantly 
and to forbid the existence of such till the want is | obvious that the misery and slavery of the London 
clearly made manifest? No doubt some dim idea of | tailors and needlewomen arise primarily from the cloth- 
; this sort was in his mind when he penned the passage | ing needs of the metropolis being inadequate to keep 
' so many in full and constant employment? Now, have 
these associations—which they are told will rescue 
them—the slightest tendency either to augment the 
The incorporated tradesmen had a monopoly of their | demand for clothes or to diminish the numbers of the 
i special branch of industry; they decided how many | clothing artisans? If not, how can they effect any 
apprentices each man should be allowed to educate; | purpose except that of ameliorating the condition of 3 
how many masters should be admitted yearly into the | the few who become members of them ? 
confraternity : if the demand for coats, or watches, or 
furniture was slack, they restricted their numbers ; if, 
j on the contrary, society required these articles, or any 
others, in increased quantities, they, after a consider- 
able enhancement of price, graciously permitted a mo- 
derate multiplication of the needful handicraftsmen. | and constant work only for 15,000; as you continue 
We presume this is the system which Mr Hunt would | your benevolent organizations, you will in the end have 
introduce ; for between ascertaining the number of | associated these 15,000, and secured to them a comfort- 
labourers required in each department by some method | able and continuous subsistence. What will then have 
of this kind, or by the results of free competition, we 
ean discern no third alternative. Is he, then, prepared 
4 rather than earn nothing, work at lower wages than 
middlemen, which you conceive to be so enormous—nay, 
only the difference between these profits and the salary 
you pay to your various managers and superintendents, 
P | who stand to you in the place of the middlemen? And 
The great merit of the associations is assumed to be, 
that they will extinguish competition. The reviewer 
shows that they are competing with each other in 
d Paris, and that the language of many of them in this 
exactly as individuals would ; because there would 
be too many associations (to the supposed extent of 
8000 men) for the work required. “Brae,” replies Mr 
| Kingsley; “but our work will be incomplete till we : 
Yes! 
ary, would, from the ve enable 
see :—in case you have you retain 
all the evils of competition ; 
all into one, youd encounter all the e of monopoly. 
i defy the Socialists to escape from this dilemma 
except by assuming a remodelling of human nature by 
asa 
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cost me cruel suffering. For months I lay stretched 
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traveller who should throw away his property in order 
to walk more lightly across a plain !’ 

The surgeon had another deformed patient, — 
clever-working mechanic, whose talents made him ri 


Africa, and perished there in battle. 

A gentleman who had the reputation of being an 
original thinker, could not speak without a painful 
stutter ; a skilful operator restored to him the free use 
of his tongue, and the world, to its astonishment, dis- 
covered that he was little better than a fool. Hesi- 
tation had given a sort of originality to his discourse. 
He had time to reflect before he spoke. Stoppi 
short in the middle of a sentence had occasionally a 
happy effect, and a half-spoken word seemed to imply 
far more than it expressed. But when the flow of 
his language was no longer restrained, he began to 
listen to his own commonplace declamation with a 
med which assuredly was not shared by his 

itors. 


One fine day a poor blind man was seated on the 
Pont-Royal in Paris, waiting for alms. The passers-by 
were bestowing their money liberally, when a handsome 
carriage stopped near the mendicant, and a celebrated 
oculist stepped out. He went up to the blind man, 
examined his eyeballs, and said—‘ Come with me; I 
will restore your sight.’ The beggar obeyed ; the opera- 
tion was successful; and the journals of the day were 
filled with praises of the doctor’s skill and philanthropy. 
The ex-blind man subsisted for some time on a small 
sum of money which his benefactor had given him ; and 
when it was spent, he returned to his former post on 
his usual appeal, when a policeman 
on him, and ordered him to desist, on pain of being 
taken u 


‘You mistake,’ said the mendicant, producing a 
paper ; ‘here is my legal license to beg, granted by the 


magis 
* Stuff!’ cried the official ; ‘ this license is for a blind 


company, in his dolorous of 3 
‘friend, ‘sty ‘with 
a a envoy, with a commission 


‘Come,’ said his friend, after musing for a while, ‘if 
this marriage be, as I suspect, all a sham, you may 
have her yet.’ 

Explain yourself?’ 

* You know that, not to mince the matter, you have 
a frightful squint ?’ 

*I know it.’ 

‘Science will remove that defect by an easy and 
almost painless tion.’ No sooner said than done. 


A TWELVEMONTH IN CALCUTTA. 


LODGINGS—MOSQUITO STRATAGEM—FLOATING HORRORS OF THE 


i 


; furnished 
here, where some few years ago there 
hotel. ‘Times are much changed since those 


* This article is altered and adapted from the French of Eugene 
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on a species of rack, and endured the tortures of a | salary of 8000 francs. A flat refusal was returned. Poor 
prisoner in the Inquisition. But I bore them all, and | Samuel rivalled his comrade, the head t ian of the 
here I am, a new creature. Now, gay comrades, lead 
P| will; let me taste the pleasures of 

t any longer having, to fear its raillery.’ 

; orace Castillet is unspoken among 

| was in vain! 

; this the science which he so much | ‘She does not like you,’ said the candid ambassador : ; 

9 ‘she says you are ugly; that your eyes frighten her; 

f and, besides, she is about to be married to a young 
man whom she loves.’ 

nbles had orthopedia been invented in his | _ Fresh exclamations of despair from Samuel. 
' e Castillet lost not only his talents, but a 
destined for him by an uncle, in order to : 
mends for his natural defects. His uncle 
formed in body and upright in 
. After having spent the best 
Samuel underwent the operation for strabismus, 
it succeeded perfectly. His eyes were now straight 

P and handsome; but the marriage, after all, was no é 
sham—the lady became another’s, and poor Samuel 

and happy. When he was perfectly cured, and about | was forced to seek for consolation in the exercise of 
to return to his workshop, the conscription seized him, | his profession. He was to appear in his best cha- 

7 finding him fit to serve the state. He was sent to | racter: the curtain rose, and loud hissing saluted him. 
‘Samuel !’ ‘Where is Samuel ?’ ‘We want Samuel!’ 
was vociferated by pit and gallery. 

When silence was partly restored, the actor advanced . 
to the footlights and said—‘ Here I am, gentlemen: I i 
am Samuel!’ H 
‘Out with the impostor!’ was the cry, and such a 
tumult arose, that the unlucky actor was forced to fly 
from the stage. He had lost the grotesque expression, 

the comic mask, which used to set the house in a roar: 
he could no longer appear in his favourite characters. 

; The operation for strabismus had changed his destiny : 

‘ he was unfitted for tragedy, and was forced, after a 
time, to take the most insignificant parts, which barely 
afforded him a scanty subsistence. ‘ Let well alone’ is 
a wise admonition: ‘ Let bad alone’ may sometimes be 
a wiser.* , 

GANGES—DOMESTICS AND DOMESTIC MATTERS—BOTANIC GAR- 
DENS. 
November 7th.—The gentlemen are all playing cricket 
just now. There is a regular cricket-club, and several 
good players. And dinners and evening parties are 
going forward again with renewed vigour. Either at 
home or abroad there is company for ever, and gammy 
rally the parties are very pleasant, 
such a game as cricket suite: 
but it seems to 
cold weather, w 
perature of our 
of any disagreeable effects from such very ac 
exercise. 
13th.—All the guns of the fort are firing the usual 
man, and you seem to enjoy excellent sight.’ Our | salute on the arrival of a new great man, landing at 
hero, in despair, ran to the oculist’s house, intending | this moment amid a crowd of gazers, who will accom- 
to seek compensation fur the doubtful benefit con- | pany him to be sworn into his office—a ceremony never 
ferred on him; but the man of science had gone on} one moment delayed, salary commencing from that 
a tour through Germany, and the aggrieved patient <a The hotels being full, this burra sahib 
to take a lodging! Fancy an old Indian 
| of working for his support, abandoning the easy | this—Lodgings to let-—in Calcutta! And very 
life of a professed beggar. lodging, 
Parisian theatre an t and much -applauded palmy 
comic actor named Samuel. Like many a wiser man | 2 
before him, he fell deeply in love with a beautiful girl, 
and wrote to offer her his hand, heart, and his yearly —— 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
| 
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and innumerable notes of compliment to reply to—very 
ill-timed I think them—and the cabin to visit, and the 


CONDITION OF THE HUMBLEST CLASS OF LABOURERS. 

amcor ami stand, it cannot be doubted that the daily 
corporeal r which is the lot of this class of men sup- 
plies that kind of occupation which is most suited to their 
capacity, and which is, consequently, more productive of 
happiness than any other would be. I even question if 
the diminution of the period of daily labour, when exces- 
sive, as in many cases it doubtless is, would add to their 
happiness. Unable for the most part to read books of 
instruction or amusement with understanding or profit ; 
ignorant of all the sciences even in their very rudiments ; 

uninstructed in any art that has relation to the hi 
faculties ; with the imagination, and the fancy, and all the 
other ministers of taste unawakened from their sleep ; 
unacquainted even with most of the little arts having 
relation to their own domestic state; nay, unskilled in 
the very games which might innocently fill up a vacant 
hour—what could they do with more leisure? Alas, I 
fear we have an answer ee eee ee 

in the proceedings which too generally characterise 
haunts most frequented by them during the intervals of 
their weekly labour by day ; in their evenings ; and even 
in their Sundays and other holidays! Is such a state of 
things as this to last for ever? Is it even to last long! 
Tieiivs net: certainly not long, according to the mea- 
sure by which we mete out time in relation to momentous 
changes in man’s condition on earth ; once fairly assailed, 
it must gradually vanish before that progress which has 
never yet ceased, in some degree or other, to animate and 
advance the race, and which, like material bodies in 
When this period 


lowest forms, not by unthinki 
ines i but 


of the question, and 
advises not to provoke them to reprisals.— Poole’ 
Sierra Leone. 


SONG OF THE NAUTILUS. 


A ratry I am of the boundless sea, 

More blithe than my mates of the greenwood tree ; 
I dance on the waves to the mermaid’s song, 

And the breath of a zephyr bears me along. 


ee my small sail on the tropical wave, 
ere the fiery sunbeams in ocean bathe ; 
And I moor by-ome isle known only to me— 
An oasis green in that far lone sea. 


In silence I glide in the shadowy night, 

Or rest where a star makes an island of light, 

Or chase the pale moonbeams that glide on the spray, 
Which still, as I follow, seem further away. 


No music’s to me like the dash of the sea, 

No harmony ever so wild and so free ; 

And I steer my light bark without compass or helm— 
My oar for my sceptre, the main for my le - 


REASONS FOR KEEPING THE TEETH CLEAN. 

At a meeting of the American Academy, December 
1849, a paper was read by Dr H. J. Bowditch, on the 
animal and v ble parasites infesting the teeth, with 
the effects of di ¢ agents in causing their removal 
and destruction. Micr ical examinations had been 
made of the matter deposited on the teeth and gums of 
more than forty individuals, selected from all classes of 
society, in every pe of era condition; and in nearly 
every case animal and vegetable parasites in great num- 
bers had been discovered. Of the animal parasites there 
were three or four species, and of the vegetable one or 
two. In fact the only persons whose mouths were found 
to be completely free from them cleansed their teeth four 
times daily, using pe once. One or two of these indi- 
viduals also a thread between the teeth to cleanse 
them more ually. -In all cases the number of the 
parasites was greater in ion to the neglect of 
cleanliness. The effect o application of various 
agents was also noticed. Tobacco juice and smoke did 


dj not impair their vitality in the least. The same was 


also true of the chlorine tooth-wash, of pulverised bark, 
of soda, ammonia, and various other popular detergents. 
The application of soap, however, appeared to destroy 
them instantly. We may hence infer that this is the 
In all cases where it been tried, it receives un- 
ualified commendation. It may also be proper to add, 
none but soap, free from al) dis- 
colorations, should be used.— American Annual of Scien- 
tific Discovery. 
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| 
them free ingress and egress, suffering them to depart 
furniture to arrange in it, and her husband really so | when they please. For they come in such armies, that to § 
ill, that he is a very great-addition to her troubles. We rudence 
_ are very sorry to lose them. He is a more than com- Life in 
monly intelligent man ; and she, immethodical as she 
is, and therefore always in dilemmas, is very much to |} ——— ———__—___________—_- 
be liked—her quickness of observation, her kindness of ee 
heart, her easy cheerful Irish manner, make up for 
her indolence in business matters, and render her most 
agreeable as a companion. 
| 
| 
| 
arrives, Jabour will then take its just place and degree 
among the acknowledged elements of happiness; and 
the business of the world will be carried on, even in its 
y men worthy of the name : 
: men with minds as capable of labour as their bodies, an! 
having the means and opportunity of exercising the one 
manner which seems to have been ordained as the best 
this hoppy change io to be brought about, es far an our focble 
thi change is to it, as far as our 
powers can foresee, seem to lie mainly in the general cul- 
tivation of men’s minds—in other words, in the imparting 
Lecture on ge a ions to Work and Know- 
ledge. By Forbes, M. D., Physician to her Majesty’s 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1850. 
THE BLACK ANT OF AFRICA. é 
The black ant, however, is the insect most to be 
dreaded, not merely on account of its severe bite, but E 
because it is so destructive to live stock as well as dead, 
and so difficult to get rid of, when once they have found i 
their way into your house, or any other part of your q 
emmet ; have strong, large fi forceps, which inflict a eT 
severe pinch; and are very powerful in“ their bodily 
one wa: is, i our ; 
premises of every species of filth and vermin, which 
or anything you may have of a consumab 
you te attemps to iaterrapt then in thew Edinburgh. 


